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ORIGINAL TALE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


TERESA. 
By a Lady of Philadelphia. 


TERESA was a native of one of the independent states of 
Italy—her father, of noble extraction, inherited the only 
patrimony of the fallen chivalry of once opulent Italy, a 
palace reared by a pupil of the triumphant school of Flo- 
rence, and dignified with the trophies of art, those mira- 
culous creations of the pencil and chissel, ‘ sculptur’d 
beauty that death cannot blight,” pure and palpable pledges 
ofa genius which from time to time revisits the ea e- 
netrating the clouds that for a period obscure its - % 
The native walls of Teresa, bright in the eternal youth and 
freshness of marble, shaded by the myrtle and eglantine, 
enclosing within their airy columns immortal forms and 
hues, were nevertheless deficient in those minor luxurious 
comforts that constitute in cold and repulsive climes not 
merely a solace and defence, but a source of national pride 
and exultation. The children of the south, the chosen 
heirs of nature, secure in their balmy skies and ever ver- 
nal gardens, justly view the artificial enjoyments of the 
north as the offspring of pain; a gorgeous mantle covering 
a hideous wound—a mantle which vigour and beauty, in 
the consciousness of strength, disdains. Teresa was the 
cadet of her family, and early regarded by her parents as 
aredundancy in the domestic circle promptly to be re- 
moved ; her brother and sister were the destined repre- 
sentatives of their race, and perpetuators of its alliances. 
Such was the family policy: and agreeably to its decree 
Teresa passed from the cottage of her nurse to the seclu- 
sion of an ancient convent, whose saintly origin was lost 
in traditionary legends. It was deemed a thing of course, 
that early instructed in her destination, fancy would never 
ander beyond its venerable precints. In his youth, and 
even maturity, the father of Teresa was a devotee to plea- 
sare and the pursuit of brilliant trifles ; later in life, ambi- 
tion had its turn; he offered his time honoured hand to 
the young daughter of an approved diplomatist, was ac- 
cepted, and by stipulation initiated into the secrects of 
courts and cabinets. Considering the very mature years 
ofthe new votary, his zeal and devotion were truly asto- 
hishing : it is true, he restricted his researches to questions 
of etiquette and ceremony, but in the unravelling of these 
his genius was so prompt, his labour so incessant, that it 
was frequently asserted of him, that if his life were pro- 
longed to a hundred years he would then be the most fi- 
nished bearer of compliments that ever moved with unfal- 
tering step beneath the fairy burden. His great and in- 
creasing favour at court produced frequent opportunities 
for the display of his capacity ; among other honours he 
was nominated to assist at some customary pageant at 
Rome, and it was his resolve on this occasion to spare no 
art that might enhance the eclat and dignity of his mission. 
_ At this era, Teresa, ten years old, and almost forgotten 
inher convent, was attacked with a disease of the eyes, 
which even in an i t state d their sight—her 
mother, on the eve of her departure, (for she was to follow 
m the wake of her husband’s glory,) came to the convent 
to make her adieux to her daughter. She was no sooner 
anounced than she found herself pathetically addressed by 
Nun, with whom ‘Teresa was a supreme favourite and 











chosen pupil, who had conceived the idea that a journey 
to Rome might avert the dreaded calamity of blindness, 


which she shuddered to imagine the probable destiny of 


the adopted child of her heart. Her unshaken belief in the 
celestial efficacy of pilgrimage, and in the health dispen- 
sing power of supplications breathed in those consecrated 
areas, where religion sits enthroned in central brightness, 
imparted an earnestness of entreaty to her tones and ges- 
tures that was really eloquent; she even deigned to em- 
ploy in her cause arguments less spiritual, adverting with 
strong faith to the skill of a Roman occulist, whose renown 
extended over Italy. The mother of ‘l'eresa hesitated long 
on the propriety of so unforeseen a measure ; the novelty 
startled all her pre-arranged ideas, and fancy presaged 
that an act so spontaneous would inevitably be fraught with 
evil—a foreboding common to all feeble minds that are not 
at the same time rash—but compassion ior her daughter, 
and the difficulty of resisting a petition so tenderly urged, 
in the sequel, prevailed, to the infinite joy of the impas- 
sioned pleader. She scrutinized the person of her young 
daughter with a mingled emotion of approbation and re- 
gret—the idea that in the beauty before her she beheld an 
infantine reflection of herself amused her fancy, though she 
sorrowed to think that charms so rare should be lost to the 
world—the vivid contrast of beauty and destiny awakened 
an irrepressible wish, that it were possible for her daughters 
to change situations—the elder, she thus thought, is plain in 
feature and infirm in health; to one thus agonized, the clois- 
tered shades were a genial soil, a protecting gloom, yet 
she is fated to revel in the gay theatre of society, while 
the lugubrious veil shrouds her lovelier sister—but, con- 
cluded she, these things are not arranged by election, and 
we must learn submission: in the meantime my little 
daughter shall accompany me to Rome, her eyes will 
speedily resume their lustre, and while there the most il- 
lustrious singer shall cultivate that voice, whose native 
sweetness, even in speaking, astonishes my practised ear, 
Teresa, under his fostering skill, shall become the finest 
vocalist in her choir, perhaps rival the syrens of the stage; 
so shall the melody of her strains give a future distinction 
to her convent amateurs, and the oracles of taste shall 
struggle for the privilege of admission to its chapel.” This 
prophetic sketch finished, she led her daughter to the car- 
riage. ‘Teresa never passed the gates of her convent but 
once before since her recollection, it was then a visit she 
was permitted to make at the gay and dissipated 


stern critic, the terror of professional musicians, deigned 
graciously to smile on the budding beauties of her voice. 
But these triumphs, unthinking child, averted not the ful- 
filment of thy destiny. A few brief months, and Teresa 
was again at her embroidery, assisting at matin and vesper 
orisons, the mechanism of her existence governed by the 
vibrations of a bell. Happily, a mercurial temper neutra- 
lized the fatal influence of despondency on one so young ; 
she felt, with the glowing self consolation of riper years, 
her superiority over her untravelled companions, and im- 
agination sketched the future in the warmest colours of 
hope. The six subsequent months to her return were ro- 
peatedly cheered by visits from her mother, who delighted 
to expatiate on improvements which she deemed her own 
work, and rarely forbore to mingle with her adieus ex- 
pressions such as these—‘*‘ would that you and your sister 
Isadora could change situations, you were fashioned for 
society, she for the cloister; but, alas! she is your senior, 
the darling of her grandmother, and would spurn, as the 
worst of injuries, an intimation to retreat. Poor thing, 
how little are we ourselves aware, what course would best 
accord with our endowments; but despond not, my child, 
the day will arrive when that insignificant planet, your 
convent, will shine brightest of the whole constellation— 
that voice of yours must surely perform miracles.” 

Time rolled on, and the cheek of Teresa no longer flush- 
ed with flattering annunciations. Her father was sent to 
Naples, whither his lady accompanied him, and when the 
mission was completed they repaired to Venice, visiters to 
a powerful relative, who was a senator of that republic; the 
charm of pleasure and variety long detained them in the 
gay circles of ‘'The wing’d Lion’s marble piles.” Their 
long deferred return was marked with disaster, and a vio- 
lent storm interrupted their progress, and compelled them 
to remain for several days at an obscure, unhealthy village, 
where the lady caught an autumnal fever of the most se- 
vere, yet lingering nature ; it was finally quelled, but not 
without leaving the most fatal traces on the constitution 
and beauty of its victim. A protracted convalescence af- 
forded a melancholy leisure to mourn, before the mirror, 
her fleeting charms—it was now ideas, that had entered 
her head she knew not when or how, and that lay dormant 
during the pride of health and beauty, kindled in her ima- 
gination the late but vivid fires of devotion. For the first 
time her pulse beat in unison with those external obsery- 





of her father, to witness the celebration of a splendid festi- 
val in her native city ; but of this, the impressions that still 
lingered were very obscure. It is not my intention to de- 
scribe the indistinct, yet unerasible images engraved on the 
soul of a novice, who in a moment exchanges a narrow 
circuit where an aspect of immutability congeals even the 
unpractised senses of a child for variety, freedom, and ex- 
panse. ‘Teresa’s heart bounded at the gay transition, the 
magnificence and state of official travelling, and the splen- 
did abode prepared for their arrival, were exhaustless 
themes of cx dation ; her happi knew no alloy, 
save what the musical ardour and assiduities of her Roman 
masters, and the impatient hopes of her mother, inflicted. 
The malady of her eyes, so magnified by the fears of her 
friend, was pronounced by the oculist a slight and tempo- 
rary affection, The tonsured and mitred gallants, who 
graced the mother’s levees, confidently predicted the re- 





i versionary crown of beauty for the daughter ; and many a 





ances enjoined by national religion, but which, until the 
dawn of this new sentiment, she performed with an alien- 
ated heart, or rather from an unreflecting habit ; their sym- 
bolical meaning, their unlimited power to terrify or con- 
sole, and at all events to occupy, were now distinctly visi- 
ble; in a word, gallantry and the arts were superseded by 
saints and reliques, The penitent deemed herself disen- 
chanted, and the world shorn of its borrowed radiance ; 
she even fancied an absolving merit in the renunciation of 
pageantries that had lost all power to charm. The influ- 
ence of this new era was felt by the young Teresa even 
in the sanctuary of her convent—that prophetie brilliancy 
of eye, the purity and depth of her lower notes, and the 
soaring promise of their higher strains, were alike forgot- 
ten, or if for a moment recurred to, remembered only as 
useless and dangerous expletives in a heaven devoted Nun. 
Why is it that devotion has no simultaneous action ? Oh! 
if the light in an instant reverberated from parent to ehild, 
one of those many jarring divisions of taste and sentiment, 
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‘that molest the peace of families, might happily be sealed ; 
for the proselyte, whose creed is the most sublimated, is 
still tainted with the presumptuous hope that he may an- 
ticipate for another the hour of unpremeditated grace— 
faith is no match for human impatience. 


Teresa, at the age of thirteen, found in herself an insu- 
perable aversion to the religious vocation; but it was not 
till the chains of her captivity were drawing closer around 
her, that she exquisitely discerned the contrast between 
her tastes and situation. With the heedless confidence of 
childhood, she vaguely hoped that something would occur 
to liberate her, when she least expected it. From this 
reposing dream she was awakened by the solemn assevera- 

* tions of her mother, which, transforming fear into certain- 
ty and admitting no appeal, indicated that death only should 
cancel the necessity of those vows, that, in three years, 
were to be consummated. It was then that the combat of 
inclination and fate, incessantly renewed, rendered Teresa 
the most sullen and rebellious novice ofthe whole commu- 
nity. She loathed her convent prison, the dull mass book, 
the monotonous unmeaning chime of the bells, and the low 
murmured service—she thought of Rome, and the felici- 
tous months passed beneath its structures; that sacred name, 
the watch word of mortality, the memorable text of poets 
and moralizers, was to her a golden key that unlocked the 
richest treasures of memory. The awful image of the 
‘¢ Niobe of nations,” at whose fane ‘‘the orphans of the 
heart” assemble to admire and die, sat diademed in Te- 
resa’s unlettered heart the gayest queen of pleasure, whose 
gloom dissolving touch dispersed the funds of solitude.— 
Her mother listened to the tale of her complaints and la- 
mentations with the profoundest indignation, and wholly 
abstained from visiting the convent. She retreated to the 
most retired apartments of her splendid abode, there shel- 
tering her gloom and penitence from the obtrusive eye of 
the profane, and accessible only to a little band of bigots 
and hypocrites. Teresa’s father solaced his advanced 
years with all the varied and fanciful alleviations that a 
luxurious indolence could suggest ; if a wish yet lingered, 
not exclusively personal, it centred in the honour of his 
family ; to form splendid alliances for his eldest children 
had ever been a cherished perspective. In his son-in-law 
elect he beheld his successor to the favour and offices he 
enjoyed at court; these were to constitute his daughter’s 
principal dower, but to realize this wish his choice must 
fall on one with the requisite endowments. In his ample 
list of candidates, he whose pretensions were most highly 
favoured, was a veteran courtier of high birth and insinua- 
ting manners, though of no very bewitching exterior. Isa- 
dora was now seventeen, and on this man, after many con- 
flicting deliberations, he resolved to confer the honour of 
her hand; thus by uniting the interest of two families ac- 
quire additional and powerful support for his son—the lat- 
ter, destined to the career of arms, was of course at a suit- 
able age to unite himself to a family of military eminence 
pledged to secure his promotion. The education of Isa- 
dora had been conducted on the same plan of seclusion as 
that of her sister, only not under monastic regulations ; she 
lived constantly with an infirm grandmother at a villa in 


the country, her only companions the spiritual director of 


the family, and the transient association of her various in- 
structors. The graces and talents which nature bestows 
at random were not very conspicuously the lot of Isadora, 
yet was she no less impatient of solitude and constraint 
than her younger sister ; to please was, therefore, an easy 
task to the time matured lover, coming, as he did, in the 
aspect of an anticipated deliverer. The fate of the two 
sisters seemed painfully contrasted—the song, the lute, the 
dance, the glittering robe of state, and the soft murmur of 
adulation, awaited the one ; study, prayer, fasting, discip- 
line, the coarse dark.vestment, signal of undying regrets, 
and the dull unvaried conventical routine comprised the 
sad destiny of the other. ‘Teresa, in sullen dejection, as- 
sumed the white veil, prelude to that immolation, that 
dreaded day of sacrifice that was now not very remote. In 
this melancholy interyal she frequently sung with an ener- 
gy of grief and passion, that thrilled and silenced the cold- 
est and most adverse hearts, that celebrated foreign air 
which commemorates the sacrifice of a daughter, 


« Ye mournful torches, pale flambeaux, 
Oh day more dismal than the night.”’ 


But fate had in store a different result ; a sacrifice was de- 
manded, but Teresa was not the victim ; the black veil, so 
long suspended over the living, suddenly descended on the 
cold form of the dead—the sombre habiliments of the tomb 
were substituted for the bridal robe, the chant of the priest 
for the nuptial benediction—the intended bride had only 
the buds of hope for her inheritance, the flowers were to 
be gathered by another hand.—When the death of Isadora 
was announced to Teresa, she trembled in her cell, and 
vainly essayed to collect her ideas amidst the tumultuous 
hopes engendered by this unexpected turn of events. As 
her troubled mind dwelt on the probable decision of her 
parents, the anarchy and disorder of thought became into- 
lerable; she sought the shrine of friendship, and implored 
counsel of her ever patronizing Nun to calm its agitation. 
The tender affection of this undeviating friend preferred 
the present to the eternal, but unknown beatitude of its ob- 
ject: she advised her inexperienced pupil to write, with- 
out delay, to her father, and pleading a decided aversion to 
a religious life, which he could not but comprehend, soli- 


———————___} 
several months, and just as it raged most fiercely, the vene- 
rable grand parent descended to the tomb; but probably 
this event accelerated the crisis of the affair, for Teresa’s 
pretensions were now delivered of their most potent oppo- 
nent. The artificial character of resolution, engrafted on 
the natural pliancy of her mother, now that it was left 
unaided and alone, proved no match for the obstinacy or 
firmness of her father ; but this dereliction must, in part, 
be attributed to the inefficiency of her spiritual counsellor; 
had he been resolute, the event had been very different, 
In all these struggles the son-in-law elect played a secret 
though not unimportant role ; in the last act his adroitness 
softened the reluctant acquiescence of the mother, and as his 
reward he received the hand of the emancipated recluse, 
Teresa, then in her seventeenth year. Grey locks, a mel- 
lowed complexion, and well developed lines, attested in 
the amiable bridegroom the flight of fifty years. These 
silent witnesses, somewhat discordant with the character 
of a lover, and of one so very youthful, were nevertheless 
appropriate insignia of the profound and accomplished 





cit, ifnot an entire dispensation, at least the susp of 
a hated destiny. They rightly conceived that an appeal to 
his compassion or justice, would never find a more auspi- 
cious moment than now, when his heart was lacerated by 
the prostration of his ambitious schemes, and the untimely 
loss of his child. A letter, fraught with all the eloquence 
of 7 » Was i liately despatched, and most propi- 
tiously received. It recalled, in the desolation of the mo- 
ment, that alien daughter whose image was nearly oblite- 
rated from his heart. He had before heard of her repug- 
nance to the cloister, but at a time when it made little 
impression, when he had construed it the wayward and 
transient caprice of a child; but now that policy ceased 
imperiously to demand the sacrifice of inclination, his 
feelings expanded to the unjust severity that doomed to a 
hated bondage one so amiable and deserving. —‘‘ Teresa,” 

said he, “ shall not lead a life of slow repining sorrow, it 
is easy to procure a release from her unfinished vows, and 
she shall unconditionally succeed to the vacant station of 
her sister, and as early as etiquette sanctions the measure, 
console my good friend who now mourns with me our 
mutual bereavement ; I can never have a son-in-law more 
eligible.”? This project was so consoling and pleasant, that 
he desired no time should be lost ere its execution ; but 
precursorily it was essential to obtain the approbation of 
his wife and her mother, and this he imagined would be 
an easy task. Here, however, lay his error; he never 
miscalculated more, for his wife had taken it into her head 
that nothing was ever so bright and redeeming as the im- 
age of her favourite daughter in the garb of a Nun; her in- 
fluence with her own feeble and superanuated parent was 
absolute, and menaces, intimating that if the destination of 
her grand-daughter was altered, her estate should have 
other heirs than what was generally imagined, were not 
spared by the latter. Teresa received circumstantial de- 
tails of the origin and progress of the disputes of the two 
factions, her interest in the eventual triumph of either side 
far transcended the anxiety of the partisans themselves ; 
every enquiry that could throw light on the disposition, or 
previous history of the parties, was vehemently pursued ; 
numerous traits were disclosed, alternately flattering to her 
hopes, or alarming to her fears ; but what she chiefly de- 
plored was that early estrangement, which, leaving her 
ignorant of those vulnerable points where all are accessi- 
ble, armed her relatives with the talisman of mystery— 
they were divinities encircled with clouds.—‘‘ My parents 
(said Teresa one day to her confidante) acted prudently 
for their sovereignty in having me at a distance; awe is 
certainly diminished by familiarity, but now the warm re- 
monstrance freezes on my lips ere I can give it utterance, 
and this was the case yesterday, when mama came here 
attended by her confessor, but I have such reliance on the 
facile kindness of her disposition, that I cannot resist the 
hope that fanatacism itself will fail to render her entirely 
obdurate: so much for my mother, but then hers, my 
dread ancestress, there I am less sanguine, she so exclu- 
sively doated on my sister that I fear she views me with 
the jealous incredulity of age, as an alien rival to the me- 
mory of her lost treasure ; they tell me my father is one 
so delicately tenacious of his will, that the slightest oppo- 








sition renders him adamant ; ’tis on this I rest my strongest 
hopes.” This family contest was procrastinated through 





stat ; yet it is most certain, that if by a new miracle 
love had animated that famed statue, the pride and glory 
of the arts and of Italy, and sent his love inspiring form a 
suppliant for Teresa’s favor, her heart had not dilated with 
atransport more genuine than that which beamed in her 
expressive countenance on the day that united her to him, 
whom she regarded as the herald of mirth and liberty, 
Teresa was tall, graceful, imposing in her figure, a com- 
plexion glowing in the brightest hues of health and beauty; 
eyes large and dark, which seemed to the first glance flash- 
ing with a radiance of intellect she was far from really 
possessing ; endowed by nature with some vivacity, sensi- 
bility, wit, a daring though not concentrated spirit ; her 
r from peculiar circumstances, remained uncultiva- 
ed; she chiefly shone in departments of taste, in the ants 
and graces of refined life, and in sch of 

which she pursued with the energy of passion. It was thus 





she was characterised a year or two after her entrance into 


life, when first ushered on the stage ; music constituted the 
only exception to the universality of her ignorance, but 
with promising materials, and skilful instructors, wonders 
are wrought, and the sequel testified the rapid advances of 
a mind uncorrupted by the imposture of education, and un- 
seduced by those metaphysical reveries which blunt the 
finest tact for the real business of life. The splendid es 
tablishment, rank and influence, of her husband, prepos- 
sessed the public mind in her favour; and by the fascina- 
tion of her own deportment, beauty and voice, she seem- 
ed chartered to surprise and efichain success. She passed 
through Italy a meteor of the first attraction, and in her 
native city was at one period the queen of fashion, annul- 
ling or enforcing its laws by the whim of the hour. 
(To be continued.) 





SONG, 
By Patrick Carey—written in 1651. 


‘Farre-one! if thus kind you be, 

Yett intend a slaughter, 

Fayth you’l loose your paynes with mee, 
Else-where seeke hereafter: 

Though your lookes bee sharpe, and quicke, 
Thincke not (pray) to drill me ; 

Love, perchance, may make mee sicke, 
But will never kill mee. 


Were my mistresse nere soe browne, 
Yett, if kind, I'd prize her; 

Who’s most fayre, if she but frowne, 
I shall soon dispize her : 

1 love kindnesse, and not face! 

Who scornes mee, I hate her: 
Courtesy gives much more grace, 

In my mind, than feature. 


Red and whité adorne the cheeke 
Lesse by farre, than smiling ; 

That’s the beauty I most secke, 
That charme’s most beguiling. 
Fayre-one ! now you know my mind, 
See if th’ humour take you ; 

I shall love you, whilst y’are kind ; 
When y’are not, forsake you. 
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MISCELLANY. 
I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 


To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare. 











ON THE CHEERFULNESS OF SEXTONS. 


The duty of a sexton has now become a profes- 
sion, and in some places a lucrative one. He 
stands between the dead and the living, and no 
power changes his fiat but that of the archangel 
and the resurrection-man. When the sexton’s 
business is done, he cares but little which of those 
two authorities has the precedence, 

There was something exquisitely sacred in the 
old custom of sepulchre in the private garden, or 
other chosen spot of the deceased, or under his 
own hearth-stone—the scene of many of his joys 
and sorrows—but all these habits, so grateful to 
the kindlier feelings of humanity, have given 
away; and their flight has brought amongst us a 
cheerful set of men whose business is to keep and 
till God’s ficld, or God’saker, as the old Germans 
used to denominate a church-yard. 

Inever knew a sexton but what was a cheerful 
man. Some are, of course born with cheerful 
minds; sc:ae become cheerful by conversation 
with cheerful people, but for the most part they 
are cheerful by reason of their occupation. The 
church-yard is a cheerful place: the earth worm, 
by his movement, seems to be a cheerful animal : 
the flowers and verdure are objects and motives 
to cheerfulness ; the epitaphs anc emblems are in- 
ducements to gentle reflection; hope waves her 
— over the whole spot and its asvociatiant> 

rightening the present and glorifying the futtre. 

Our ancestors understood and felt these things 
much better than we do. Old Weever, in his “ Dis- 
course on Funeral Mlonuments,” observes, ** they 
accustomed yearly to garnish, decke, and adorne 
the tombes or graues of the dead with poesies, 
crownes, and gariandes of all sorts of flowers. 
Husbands were wont to strew, spread, or scatter 
over and upon the graues and sepulchres of their 
deare wiues, violets, ruses, hyacinths and diuers 
simple flowers ; by the which uxorious office they 
did mitigate and lessen the griefe of their heartes 
concieued by the losse of their louing beddefel- 
lowes. The like expression of mutual loue the 
wiues showed to their buried husbandes. ‘the 
ancient Ethnicks did hold the springinge of flow- 
ers from the graue of a deceased friend an argu- 
ment of his happiness, and it was their vniver- 
sulwish that the tombe-stones of their dead friends 
might be light unto them, and that a perpetual 
springe-tide of all kincs of fragrant flowers might 
encircle their verdant graues.” 

Although much of this peculiar feeling and 
practice is now gone by, yet in country places re- 
mote from populous towns the same spirit is still 
somewhat ative, and instead of church-yards being 
peony and neglected places, they are often trim- 

y decked: even the lowhest graves are bound 
over with willows and osiers, and the whole scene 
looks like a place of enduring and eternal repose, 
where uffection wanders to feed on hope, and 
memory revels in enjoyment of the past. 

The sexton is the jardener who cultivates and 
cherishes the fairest flowers—for what fairer flow- 
erscan there be than the memories of the wise 
and good, an.l gentle and amiable? ‘They are 
amaranthine flowers, and breathe of spring and 
summer tide all the year round. The fancy gar- 
dener plumes himself upon this fine tulip, or that 
delicate ranunculus, and exultingly explains to 
his auditors the qualities of each—the nicety of 
its culture, and the rarity of its stock. The 

ardener of the graves luxuriates equally amidst 
is descriptions of his garden’s pride, and seems 
tomake a private property of their virtues which 
bloom above ground. The gentle maid, on whose 
Stave the first violets of the year are blooming, 
calls from his heart its warmest sympathy ; he re- 
members her tender Infancy, her budding woman- 

the fell disease that numbered her amongst 
sleepers: he sees her in his mind’s eye shining 
amid the cherubim, and smiles with inward joy as 





he tells her story. He rejoices that she was snatch- 
ed from a wicked and ensnaring world, and knows 
that nothing can assail her new, and gently builds 
for her his hopes in heaven. He points to the 
graves of grey-haired elders, and in the contem- 
plation of their peaceful end, cheerfully looks for- 
ward to his own, when he himself shall also lie 
flower-bound amongst those remains which he has 
so kindly garnished. 

To the reflective mind, death with all his at- 
tendants is a cheerful personage: he comes not 
really witha frown, but with a welcome wafture 
tu ashore where the billows roll not and where 
their roar is hushed. The sexton is his servitor 
and body attendant—he and the undertaker to- 
gether garnish the dishes that their master pre- 
pares. The sexton stands amidst his duty asa 
privileged being—he takes his chirping cup, and 
drinks to the present. His chief wish is that he 
and the sun may stand still together. 

“Get thee to Yaughan and fetch me a stoup of 
liquor,” saith Shakspeare’s sexton, and falls to his 
work with a merry old chaunt; while the philo- 
sophic prince, surprised at what he witnesses, 
asks his friend Horatio: ‘* hath this fellow no feel- 
ing that he sings at grave making ?’—Yes, my 
Lord Hamlet, he hath feeling—and yet he sings 
—sings because he hath feeling, and having feel- 
ing, he cannot choose but sing— 

In youth when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet— 

And this chaunt he sings while making the 
grave of her who died—not for love—but who 
died while she loved, with her young heart and 
all its wild and throbbing emotions warm about 
her. It wanders into love’s paradise, while he 
prepares the resting-place of her who was wor- 
thy to be the queen of that paradise. Can he 
choose but sing of love? And is not love a cheer- 
ful theme? And can he be less than cheerful, 
or cheat himself into the melting mood, when he 
tunes his uld husky pipe toa cheerful strain? To 
hin death and the grave are abstractedly nothing, 
if not boon companions—them and their attend- 
ants are all he cares for. 

Does the old wag recollect aught that bearsa 


gloomy aspect, or rake the storehouse of his me- | 


mory for by-gones that have not the character of 
cheerfulness about them ? 
for a mad rogue” ( Yorick_) saith he, ‘* he pourcd 
a flagon of Rhenish on my head once.”  Chirp- 
ing old soul—wouldst thou be always in thy cups 
—wouldst always have thy head and beard stream- 
ing with Rhenish? Verily thou wouldst rouse Yo- 
rick from his repose, to crack his jests anew, while 
thou shouldst again crack thy sides with laughter. 
Away,—away, rogue! Scatter thy moulds less 
slovenly—lay all the bones in order—be grave, if 
thou canst, fora moment. Yorick seems to have 
infected thee; the wit and Rhenish seem to have 
been flowing on, while thy locks have been hour- 
ly turning from their early brown to their present 
sexageuarian silver. 

And has the wing of time swept thee away, 
thou hoary-headed chronicle, old Robert L 
Thou who art mingled with the purest recollec- 
tions of my childhood, and who returnest often 
and often to my memory, but oftenest when I 
walk across a well-garnished church-yard. 1 fancy 
I sce thee now, in the little dis'ant church-yard of 
Ww—-, with thy coat of faded sky-blue, and thy 
long silver locks, bending as thou wert amidst the 
weight of years. I never remember thee other- 
wise than lL now describe thee :—that self-same 
coat—ulmost a part of thee: but thy cheerful face, 
thy cheerful heart, thy cheerful voice and spirits, 
and that warm, mild eye—How doI remember 
thee! How often have I followed thee to thy do- 
mestic haunts, and teased thee amidst thy unsex- 
tonlike occupation of making wooden rakes for 
the hay-harvesters—played with thy tools in mock 
labour, and then hid them from thee: and how 
often have I seen thee with thy notable dame 
chirping thy joyous thoughts beside thy chimney- 
hearth, beneath that roof which my benevolent 
father gave thee forthy life. In these—in all thy 
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occupations, thou wert the same: thou hadst a 





“A pestilence on him) 











benison and a smile for all; and I was happy to 
have thy hard hand stroking down my flaxen 
locks; gently chucking me under the chin, and fil. 
ling my pockets with fine swan-egg pears, from the 
high tree opposite the door of thy quiet dwelling, 

1 have frequently observed that sextons gene- 
rally possess good memories, not only of persons, 
but also of things and circumstances. I do not 
mean to insist that their occupation confers this 
quality—but that it affords inducement towards it 
there can be no doubt, and this in their situation 
is an ample source of cheerfulness. To the sex- 
ton, death is so familiar—he frequently overleaps 
its physical effects in his contemplations. He 
goes with you from this grave to that—for every 
grave he has an anecdote ;—and if its tenant ever 
uttered a jest, the rogue remembers it, and repeats 
it, with as much glee as if it had been the child of 
his own fancy, when in truth it has been only a 
foundling and nurse-child. He isa great relater 
of incidents, and therefore generally prattles,— 
and your prattle is a glorious provocative to one 
kind of cheerfulness. In his mind, the dead and 
the living may be said to be both living: he is the 
master of the ceremonies—the major-domo, and 
introduces them to social intercourse ; and, what 
is more, he equalizes all. Your living peer and 
your dead peasant have a sympathy through his 
gossip ; and the proud peer listens with real inte- 
rest to the history of the departed peasant, whom 
in life he would have passed by unheeded. Can 
there be a kindlier office, or a more cheerful and 
cheering one, than that of such a go-between. 
How importantly he conducts you through the 
labyrinths of his territory ; he is the repository of 
the secrets of the dead, as to where they have hid 
themselves, except when the ostentatious tomb- 
stone blabs the secrets. He attends you with as 
much ceremony asa connoisseur would assume in 
conducting you through the rarities of his gallery 
or museum. No one knows half as wellas he 
does: he smiles at his conscious knowledge of 
the information you wish to obtain—he smiles 
more (at your ignorance of his triumph) when he 
has satisfied your interrogations—but oh! what a 
smile is the last, when your half-crown tickles 
his hard palm: for then he dreams of the warm: 
chimney-corner, and the foaming cup, and anon, 
drinks five fathom deep, in his chosen potation to 
the health of curious strangers and inquisitive 
stragglers. 


THE HUMOURS OF A WET SUNDAY. 


Havine dined with a friend a few Sundays ago 
at his seat within a few miles of this city, I was, on 
my return home, overtaken by a violent shower, 
and obliged to put up at the first public house I 
met with upon the road. While I was there watch- 
ing the weather from a window, that I might seize 
a favourable moment to pursue my journey with- 
out being in a dripping condition, I was not a lit- 
tle amused with a collection of draggled females, 
who, with their loving husbands, &c. were driven, 
by the torrents pouring upon their heads, to shel- 
ter themselves under the same roof. 

**T.—d have mercy upon me!” exclaimed a wo- 
man of the largest size, and rendered still more 
weighty by her corpulence, “L—d have imercy 
upon me!” wiping her face, which shone like a 
cook-maid’s, with her apron—I am sure-thissis 
making a toil of a pleasure; here we labour and 
take puins all the week on purpose to have a little 
comfort on a Sunday, and now you see I shall spoil 
every individil thing about me; besides, [ am so 
fatigued into the bargain: but I told my husband 
this very morning, that I would never set out again 
without a coach, ora shay, or something tocarry me.’ 

“ You’re in the right of it,” replied her friend, a 
tall, raw-boned woman, with her mouth full of 
pins, with which she was endeavouring to pin up 
her petticoat ; “I am sure I will not slave myself 
to death again for all the pleasure upon earth ; and 
yet Pil not sit at home all day neither.” 

**What’s that you won’t do?” said a poor, mea- 
gre, half-starved fellow, who was by this time come 
up to them with a heavy child in each arm, . “I 
am sure you have not the reason to complain I 
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have, who have carried the boys so many miles; 
you are never satisfied; but you shall carry them 
yourself the rest of the way, or leave them behind.” 

Here, being hardly able to stand with his encum- 
brances, he was going to throw off his load ;—his 
rib then called out to him in a raised, but not in a 
very melodious voice, “ Don’t offer to set my chil- 
dren down, don’t I say! Do you think I will have 
their coats wetted, and their frocks dirtied ? Who 
must clean them? Not you, I suppose you will tell 
me, like a sneaking puppy as you are; but come 
what will, please God, you shall stand at the wash- 
tub till you drop; for I will see them all got up, to 
cure you of dragging me from home upon my feet ; 
and now we are brought into this precious pickle, 
I wonder what is to become of us.” 

“Oh,” replied her unlucky neighbour, “we 
must stay till we can light of a coach; and in the 
mean time let us call for something. What do you 
like best, ma’am ?” 

** You may call for what you please,” answered 
the distressed husband, interrupting her, ‘ but 
then you must pay for it, as I have not a single six- 
pence left out of my week’s wages—'tis all gone.” 

“Gone!” cried his clamorous lady; ‘* gone! 
Why, then, if we should have the good luck to 
meet a with a shay or a coach, we must be wet to 
the skin because you have no money to pay for it.” 

**No, but you have,” replied he, ‘*for I gave 
you every penny that I received last night, and did 
not even keep back enough for a single pot of 
porter: I am sure I drank nothing but Adam’s ale 
after my bread and cheese before I went to bed, 
which has made me as weak as a rat.” 

“ Weak!” said she, “ weak with drinking water! 
That’s a good one, indeed ! 1 am sure there is nota 
wholesomer liquor in the world.” 

“Then I wonder, my dear,” answered he, with 
an arch lock, ‘* that yow drink so much strong beer 
yourself.” 

**¥ drink strong beer! Aye, and so I do, or else 
how should I be able to suckle my two twins, God 
help me! As women go through so much in this 
world, they have need of something to support 
them; but men are always grudging them, and 
taking every thing for themselves.” 

“ Z—ds ! what ails the woman,” exclaimed the 
provoked husband, “ with her grudging? Did’nt 
I give you all ?” 

‘* Yes, and then went and run up a long score at 
the Black Dog ; so we shall not have a farthing left 
to pay our rent,” 

‘* Why, we cannot eat our cake and have it,” 
said he; ‘you wanted to come a pleasuring, and 
so let’s hear no more ebout it.” 

The waiter now made his appearance with a 
bowl of punch and a plate of cold boiled beef; and 
by so doing, put a stop to their altercation, as they 
all fell to as if they had not eaten a morsel that 
day, though they had dined very heartily upon a 
fillet of veal, and a gammon of bacon and greens, 
at an ordinary, and dispatched a large quantity of 
stout beer, with a pot of tea, and several plates of 
bread and butter. 

The present r-freshment put them into a toler- 
able humour. The mother of the twins took them 
by turns to the breast, while the futher of them 
sat down in the corner of the room to rest himself 
till the rain was over. 

When he began to think of setting off for the 
capital, the huge-waisted lady said to his wife ina 
whisper, “ If you will lend me enough to discharge 
the reckoning, I will treat in return next Sunday.” 

The curious trio, above mentioned, having tho- 
roughly lined their insides, set out on foot, and 
became quite regardless of their outsides; but 
their expences had been so heavy, and the repara- 
tions of the damages which their clothes had sus- 
tained made such breaches in their pockets, that 
they were obliged not only to work harder than 
usual during the week, but to deny themselves 
some of the lowest necessaries of life ; yet all their 
Jabour and economy could not enable them to make 

another excursion when the next Sunday arrived ; 
and as that Sunday happened to be a remarkable 
fine one, they spent it in quarrelling—because they 
could not enjoy it, by abusing it. 
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TWILIGHT. 
TWILiGur has come in saffron mists embower’d, 
For the broad sun on the Atlantic surge, 
Now sparkles in the fiery flashes shower’d 
From his swift wheels—the forest vapours urge 
Their solemn wings above—white stars emerge 
From the dark east, like spires of mountain snows 
Touch’d by the light upon the horizon’s verge ; 
Just rising from her sleep, the young moon shows 
Supine upon the clouds, her cheeks suffused with rose. 
This is the loveliest hour of all that day, 
Calls upwards through its kingdom of the air— 
The sights and sounds of earth have died away 
Above, the clouds are rolled against the glare 
Of the red west—high-volumed waves that war 
Against a diamond promontory’s side, 
Crested with one sweet, solitary star, 
That like a watch fire trembles o’er the tide, 
Brightening with every shade that on its surge doth ride. 
CROLY. 





SILENT NIGHT. 
IN such a scene, the soul oft walks abroad, 
For silence is the energy of God! 
Not in the blackest tempest’s midnight scowl, 
The earthquake’s rocking, or the whirlwind’s how] ; 
Not from the crashing thunder, rifted cloud, 
Does his immortal mandate speak so loud, 
As when the silent night around her throws 
Her star-bespangled mantle of repose ; 
Thunder and whirlwind, and the earth’s dread shake, 
The selfish thought of man alone awake ; 
His lips may prate of Heaven, but all his fears 
Are for himself, though pious he appears. 
But, when all nature sleeps in tranquil smiles, 
What sweet, yet lofty thought, the soul beguiles ! 
There’s not an object ’neath the moon’s bright beam, 
There’s not a shadow dark’ning in the stream, 
There’s not a star that jewels yonder skies, 
Whose bright reflection on the water lies, 
That does not in the lifted mind awake 
Thoughts that of love and heaven alike partake : 
While all its newly-waken’d feelings prove 
That Love is Heaven, and God the soul of Love ! 
PAULDING. 





QUEEN MAB. 

BEHOLD the chariot of the Fairy Queen ! 
Celestial coursers paw the unyielding air ; 
Their filmy pennons at her word they furl, 
And stop obedient to the reins of light : 

These the Queen of Spells drew in, 

She spread a charm around the spot, 
And leaning graceful from the ethereal car, 

Long did she gaze, and silently, 

Upon the slumbering maid. 


Oh! not the visioned poet in his dreams, 
When silvery clouds float through the wildered brain, 
When every sigh, of lovely, wild, and grand, 
Astonishes, enraptures, elevates, 
When fancy, at a glance, combines 
The wondrous and the beautiful,— 
So bright, so fair, so wild a shape 
Hath ever yet beheld, 
As that which reined the coursers of the air, 
And poured the magic of her gaze 
Upon the maiden’s sleep. 


The Fairy’s frame was slight, yon fibrous cloud, 
That catches but the palest tinge of even, 
And which the straining eye can hardly seize 
When melting into eastern twilight’s shadow, 
Were scarce so thin, so slight ; but the fair star 
That gems the glittering coronet of morn, 
Sheds not a light so mild, so powerful, 
As that which, bursting from the Fairy’s form, 
Spread a purpureal halo round the scene, 

Yet with an undulating motion, 


Swayed to her outline gracefully. SHELLEY. 


——_———— 
ORIGINAL ESSAY. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE PLEASURES OF AUTHORSHIP. 
By Quevedo. 


There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which none but poets know.—Cowper. 





TuHose who by the capricious tergiversations of the 

“little blind god,” or the sometimes, equally capricious 

whims of Hymen, are suffered, or in connubial phraseology 

are doomed to undergo a state of * single blessedness,” are 

told by those who have assumed his silken chains and 

livery, and sworn unerring allegiance, that it is beyond 

the power of their imaginations to form the shadowing of 

aconception of the elysium of that state where heart 

meets heart, and their very souls co-mingle in one pure 

essence. And as to their having the glimmering of an idea 

of parental love or affections, the very insinuation arouses 

their indignation by its presumptive preposterousness— 

and luckless is the single wight, who, by word or action 

has the temerity to claim a knowledge, or even a eoncep- 

tion of those attributes of sensibility monopolized by the 

wedded twain : to pretend to feel them, would be consi- 

dered as nothing short of presumptive treason against their 

exclusive sovereign right ; so that it is impossible to con- 

ceive of a more awkward, trying situation than that in 

which single gentlemen are placed in their intercourse 

with the wedded,—“ wedded alike to their dear, dear part. 

ner,” and their equally dear and cherished prejudices, If 
the proscribed of Hymen’s favours, in the awakened feel- 
ings of their hearts, by the artless endearments and 
sprightly, innocent allurements of their “ sweet little 
cherubs,” are induced to lavish their caresses, and en. 
ce e their friendly advances, they are, in all likeli. 
hood subjected to the insinuation of affectation—of assu. 
ming a virtue, which they have not; or liable, if the 
truth must be told, to elicit the jealousy of parental mono- 
poly. If in the overflowing of parental pride, and it car. 
ries with it a redeeming virtue, they are presented in all 
their most seducing charms, irresistible as they are, for 
their admiration and their envy, and they are treated 
slightingly, then are the frigid condemnation of old bache- 
lor, and its concomitant insensibility, alluded to with no 
gentle voice: or ifthe little urchins are suffered to be located 
on the lap, and by that intuitive penetration, with which 
Providence has enlowed them for their protection and 
cherishment, they discover that even a bachelor may pro- 
fess a kindly and sympathetic heart, and reciprocates that 
feeling by its confidential and reciprocal endearments, then 
is the all absorbing, and all claiming affections of the pa 
rent excited to alarm, and the little creature, who had, 
probably been forced against its inclination upon the notice 
of its new friend, is frowned upon for the expression ofits 
regards, and assured that it ‘must be very troublesome to 
Mr. Single,” and torn from his embraces at the expence 
of sobs, tears and tenacious strugzles—and an interdiction 
of non-intercourse henceforward enjoined upon all reci- 
procal, friendly advances. Now, this we hold to be ex- 
ceedingly unjust, tyrannical and inconsistent conduct :— 
Unjust that they thus refuse these love’s exempts, an 
opportunity of thawing their frigid bosoms, warming 
them into an aspiration for connubial bliss :—tyrannical 
in as much asit resembles the satyr of Esop, who would 
not suffer his guest to blow hot or cold with impunity— 
and inconsistent in as much as they affect to pity their in- 
sensibility—their anti-social feelings—their utter incapabi- 
lity to feel as they do; yet paralyze and restrain the ar- 
dency of their resuscitating sensibilities. And we hereby 
lay our solemn injunctions upon all uxorious dames, either 
to suffer according to their expressed opinion, this joy 
forsaken, hope deserted race, to enjoy that bliss, which 
Gray says, .is the attribute of ignorapce ; or to encourage 
by kindly words and actions their quickening indications 
of awakened feeling. For what can be more cruel and 
unjust, than to taunt and reproach an unfortunate with ap 
offence, whether relative or affirmative, yet deny him the 
means and privilege of reformation. But, courteous read- 
er, and we are sure you are so if one of our fraternity, ” 
have been imperceptibly, by the impulse of feeling, led 
into'a longer episode from our intended subject of dis- 
course, that we intended—did we say our fraternity te 





why then tis past—the truth is undisguised, and we regret 
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it not, as it is proverbially better to “tell the truth, and 
shame the”——-slanderer. As to the declaration of those 
indissolubly bound in the chains of matrimony, that the 
sum and whole of human happiness is alone to be found 
within the circle of a ring, though encircling a finger, ta- 
pering in the very perfectibility of feminine beauty, und 
diminutiveness, we are not disposed to dispute, provided 
they are willing to enjoy their own felicity, whether real 
or imagined, unaccompanied by those eternal, unsolicited, 
ungenerous, untiring taunts, and tantalizing reproaches 
against those whom, to be consistent, they should rath- 
er soothe and commisera(g.undertheir privations. For to 
speak with perfect candour, without bias, or if any with 
rather a leaning towards that, declared, Elysium of love, 
we are on mature reflection, induced to coincide With the 
profound, upright, right down, and most praiseworthy 
conclusion of the ponderous burgomaster of New Am- 
sterdam, according to the veritable Knickerbocker, who 
after turning and twisting his subject in every shape, 
viewing it on this sideand on the other, and most scrupu- 
lously weighing all the arguments pro and con; in the 
wisdom of his mind, and the purity, and rarely equalled, 
oreven imitated honesty of his heart, declared that ‘“‘much 
might be said on both sides.” And whatever invidious 
consiruction may be put upon the sentiments we have ut- 
tered with that unrestricted candour to which, perhaps, for 
our interest we have too much proneness, by the tenacious 
jealousy of the married, or into whatever exasperated 
shape of retribution they may be tortured by the unmar- 
ried, smarting under their reproaches, it is contrary to 
our feelings of justice, and magnanimity to tear away the 
veil of any innocent gratification, thuugh we may con- 
ceive it to be a mere illusion of the mind. For happiness, 
as Pope says, is happiness, and the opinions of men, and 
women too, as to its proper definition, are as various as 
their physiognomy, and Heaven knows there is too little 
of itto spare in this world, wantonly to rob any individual 
of his possession; and far, very far be it from us to re- 
proach or taunt a fellow being for his involvement in an 
error, if it is so, from which he cannot extricate himself, 
“though inclination be as strong as ’t may.”” And sooner 
would we subject ourselves to the feline claws of an Edin- 
burgh reviewer, or the clattering ding dong tongue of a 
matrimonial shrew, if such there be, than hint in exculpa- 
tory revenye, the fox’s tule of Esop: but he being de- 
clared a bachelor would have no weight, or if any, only 
tend to strengthen their assumption. And now my pa- 
tient, or impatient reader, as you may be single or con- 
joined, know that my original allusion to the excluslve pos- 
session of undeviating happiness, such as is claimed by the 
married, beyond the imaginative conception of those not 
initiated—be it admitted for comparisons sake, in its most 
unlimited sense, is not to be compared to the all absorbing, 
mind entrancing pleasures of writing :—a_ pleasure—what 
do we say ? an ever varying, never ending combination of 
pleasures, which none can know, save he who writes. 
To him thus “ gifted,” what is the external world—he 
has a world in his own mind, which he governs for his 
own gratification, and, benevolently for the amusement of 
others, with all the ease and facility ofa showman over 
his puppets. And he has the peculiar and exclusive privi- 
lege of forming that of his creative fancy, as he would have 
them, after his own heart; and not compelled to take 
them as common folks must—as they find them, and the 
mass of them, candid reader, what are they? are they 
such as you would make your every day acquaintance ? 
such as you would retire with to your closet and say— 
“now let us lock the door, exclude the heartless mob, and 
through this long ‘ summer’s day,’ ‘enjoy the feast of rea- 
son, and the flow of soul.” Are they not, we mean a cer- 
tain caste of them, apparently so soulless, as almost to in- 
dace you, orthodox reader, to swerve from your creed of 
a general future existence, and lean to that of the pseudo 
prophet of Mecca, that there may be human beings with- 
ont souls, though Heaven forbid, admitting like him, 
to the shame of truth and gallautry, that this defective- 
hess is limited to the better part of man, the gentler, love- 
lier sex, And it is inconceivable to us in the present age 
of woman, at how low an ebb must have been her power 
and influence, when a doctrine founded on a declaration so 


that a single married musselman was suffered toas tain an 
eye to read his slanderous Koran. Let any modern Ma- 
hommed attempt to promulgate a doctrine so uncourteous 
now, and the flight of him to Medina was a snails pace to 
that which he must scamper, and some place beyond the 
confines of this habitable globe, would be his only place 
of refuge from their just indignation ; and we doubt not, 
injured as they have been, that there are many honest 
hearted bachelors, who would join them heart and hand 
in the persecution of the unbeliever. But to return—there 
can be little pleasure, we will risk our popularity, which is 
jeopardizing a great deal, when we consider that there 
are those who would retain that at the sacrifice of every 
principle, by bluntly declaring there can be none in a 
communion with those, whatever their agreeable qualities 
may be, in whom we are not positively convinced a soul 
really exists—if we can, it is a certain proof our own is of 
a very accommodating nature. But, he who is satisfied to 
commune with himself, with the beings of his own im- 
agination, that imperium in imperio, or rather, that 
monarch e’en of sceptred majesty, is sure at least of a 
communion with one soul—which every writer must, or 
should have—more especially and emphatically if he at- 
tempt to strike the poet’s lyre. And then he possesses 
that independence, which Campbell, the favourite of the 
muses, and the graces, the poet of nature and the heart, 
describes in his very beautiful song :— 

“ My mind is my kingdom, but if thou wilt deign 


A queen there to sway without measure; 
Then come, o'er its wishes and homage to reign, 


composition, to him who has acquired the tact, and facili- 
ty created by habitual practice, whether in the graver 
mood didactive,—given to the laughter-loving impulses of 
the comic muse, or with ‘the poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy 
rolling,”’ soar into the regions that a Byron loved, or tuned 
to gentler feeling the soul murmurs in amorous sighs of 
witching woe. We have said there is a mysticism in it 
inexplicable even to the experienced, since the author’s 
writings are by no means always characteristic of his pre- 
sent feelings; but on the contrary, are sometimes as dia- 
metrically contrasted, as light to darkness, as mirth to 
sadness ; and thereby he possesses a peculiar, and decided 
advantage over those who are unfortunately at variance 
with their present thoughts, or as often the lacking of 
ideas, and are compelled to hunt down society for mental 
game, for a relief from their tedium, or traverse oceans 
and continents to prostrate them by fatigue, or jolt a new 
set of ideas to banish the old. Not so with him who can 
write, let him but firmly grasp the pen in hand, seclude 
himself from the music, of connubial and domestic melo- 
dies, and start atrandom a single idea, producing an hun- 
dred others, that come ‘black spirits and white spirits, blue 
spirits and grey,” which soon so entirely involves himin a 
world of his own creation, that he utterly forgets the exis- 
tence of that around him, or that he ever had any other 
idea, or being, save that which his absorbing faney, by his 
magic skill creates. And ifa parental love of offspring is 
as powerful as is claimed in a former part of our discourse, 
how incomprehensibly greater to the literary novice, must 





And make it an empire of pleasure. 


Then of thoughts and emotions each mutinous crowd, 
That rebelled at sterm reason and duty, 
Returning—shall yield all their loyalty proud, 
To the Halcyon dominions of beauty.” 


of his lucubrations, and he will write down hours to min- 
utes, leaving the world tojog on in its own way. If it con- 
fesses itself to be edified and amused—amazed at the pro- 
fundity of his wisdom—astounded at the depth ofhis lore— 
electrified by the corruscations and brilliancy ofhis wit, or 
thrown into rib-distorting convulsions by his laughter moy- 
ing humor, the disinterested benevolence of his humour is 
satisfied, and he incontinently believes that same world to 
be, after all that has been said, a very clever sort of a 
world, and by no means deficient in judgment and taste ; 
but, if after a few public ordeals they deny his merit, he 
consoles himself in the reflection that they are a set of 
dolts, Goths or Beotians, devoid of penetration ; or more 
probably of candor, for whose service it is a wanton waste 
of midnight oil, ink and brains, to attempt to penetrate, and 
henceforward contents himself in hoarding and enjoying like 
a miser, his mental jewels, for his own and sole gratification. 

There is an often quoted, much admired phrase bestowed 
by Shakspeare, upon his own facetious Falstaff, that he 
was not ‘only witty in himself, but the cause of wit in oth- 
ers,’—now, this is but half the praise to which a certain 
class of authors are entitled, who, without one spark of wit 
in themselves, are the cause of most exuberant wit in oth- 
ers, especially a mischief loving, author scourging tribe, 
ycleped Reviewers. And we do conceive that their tri- 
bute of praise should be greater than the witty knight's; 
for wit begets wit, in new and endless succession, but he 
who witless himself, yet contributes his labours to pro- 
duce it in others, especially when the self immolating and 
therefore magnanimous sacrifice is considered, is certainly 
entitled to the praise of disinterestedness; and we feel 
much tempted to claim pre-eminence for our discovery 
and application, were it not for the apprehension of awa- 
kening the envy, jealousy and ire of those plagiary finding 
or making critics, who are ever on the alert, like their 
assimilating quadruped critics of the feline genus, watch- 
ing for their prey with gloating eyes, and wide distended 
claws. But we beg pardon of the right worshipful quo- 
rum, in every quarter of the literary globe, whom we would 
by no means willingly offend, but rather propitiate by the 
most soothing endearments, and submissive deference, as 
we look to them for the kindliest treatment of our beloved 
lucubrations, past, present or to come: and truly, like 
the interminable succession of the monarchs of Macbeth, 
the ‘sight must almost sear the eye-balls” of an usurper. 

There is a mystic pleasure, real aud unquestionable, 





insulting to her, and to reason, could have expanded, or 


known only to those initiated in the lonely occupation of 


Give him but a few ideas, and the undisturbed indulgence | 


be the devotion of the author to the children of his imagina- 
tion, formed, as he indubitably believes, in the type and 
mould of beauty, and perfectibility. 

There is also a pleasure, in despite of all that affected mo- 
desty or indifference may deny, in the publishing the Iv- 
cubrations of ‘inspired moments, for that they are such is 
a prominent article in the creed of all, or we will say, most 
authors, to the world. And though he may be utterly scep- 
tical in every other text of Scripture, yet he is most reli- 
giously orthodox in the admonishment of that which pro- 
scribes the hiding of our “‘ lighted candle under a bushel,” 
and believes it especially and pointedly applied to his own 
lucubrations. And verily do we believe that the most ob- 
durate, bigotted sceptic, the most inveterate and hopeless 
of all bigots, even a Paine or a Godwin, would rather con- 
fess a belief in the whole book, than that one mandate 
should fall with the rest. Indeed, so irresistible is the de- 
sire to show their light to the world, though it should be 
but the flickering gleamings of a rush-light, of those af- 
flicted with the cacoethes seribendi, a disease incurable as 
was said by Horace, some thousand years since, because 
the patient is unwilling to be cured, nauseating the pro- 
per restoratives, that all the ‘damning of faint praise,” 
the jeers, the jokes and rebuffs of successive editors, will 
not deter the aspirant from forcing his lucubrations upon 
the reading world—only to be repaid by unfeeling ingrati- 
ude, as he verily believes. And if to publish withia a lim- 
ited circulation be a pleasure, how greatly must it be en- 
hanced to him who contributes to several of our literary 
periodicals, (we will designate the ‘‘ Souvenir,”) when he 
looks upon Mr. Publisher .Price’s subscription book, and 
finds that it embraces almost, if not every state in the 
Union—classing among its readers the wise, the learned, 
the witty und the fair, to edify whom it flies like feather- 
ed Mercuries, or the expecting voice of lover, ‘speeding 
the soft intercourse,’’ from Maine to Missouri, from the 
Atlantic to the confines of literary civilization towards the 
Pacific: and all this, with a list of two thousand patrons, 
in not much more than a “ little month,” since the issuing 
of the first number. 

In this rapid and wide spreading ofliterature through our 
country, there is a consideration of patriotic and deeper 
character then than that whieh generally is the ultimatum 
of contributors to literary periodicals—the mere pleasure 
of composition, which they conceive its own reward.— 
There is a natural leaning of sympathy and affection, a 
fraternizing feeling, created in those who administer to 
our instruction or pleasurable entertainment. So that au- 


thors, aud their readers are brought together from the 
extremities of our country, with kindliness of feeling, 
and are thus taught to consider themselves of one family, 
sympathizing in sentiment and love of common country, 
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introduced into the British Parliament under the auspices 
of the younger Pitt, whose creed he adopted, where he 
has ever since exercised a great and happy influence. His 
death, at this period, must be productive of great effects 
upon Great Britain, and all the nations of Europe, and 
even those of the New World. What may be its influence 
on Catholic Emancipation we cannot say, but we sincere- 
ly trust that his untimely decease may not prove prejudi- 
cial to that unfortunate people. 

He has died in the fullness of his fame—first in the hearts 


and affections of a large majority of his countrymen, and 
ted 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We have received a series of unpublished essays on 
the “* Rise and Destinies of Genius,” from the pen of a 
gentleman of this city, who, we know, is a classical scho- 
lar, and well readin all that relates to general literature. 
The first of these (the only one we have read,) is writ- 
ten with great ability and ingenuity, and will, we have 
no doubt, prove interesting to the scientific and general 
reader. We shall give it as soon as we can make room, 
for which we are just now somewhat pressed. 

Female Excellence,” another essay by Quevedo.— 
This additional proof of our correspondent’s friendship 
and talent shall be published in our next. 

‘Female Education, an essay by A. is scarcely po- 
lished enongh for our pages. The sentiments are well 
enough, though not very original, but the style in which 
they are expressed borders too much upon the lack-a- 
daisical. We would suggest to the writer the propriety 
of reforming this fault, before he again wishes to appear 
before the public. 

* The Widow’s Son, or the Story of a Brother-in- 
Law,” by the author of Jules for Leisure Hours, has 
been received. We have uot had time to read it. 

« Zamira—a Dramatic Sketch,”’ in our next. 

*°S. H.”’ alias “S. H. W.” may rest assured that we 
have no difficulty in deciphering his “ hieroglyphicks ;” 
they are perfectly legible, and we shall be glad to see 
them often. The “ Fantasy” he has sent us is very pret- 
ty—we shall give it next week. 





GEORGE CANNING. 

It is with sincere melancholy we announce to our rea- 
ders that this distinguished statesman is no more. He died 
on the 8th of August, ult. at Chiswick, the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at the age of 57, in the fullness of fame and 
power, and blessed with the affections of his sovereign and 
the British people. Never, perhaps, was there a more il- 
lustrious example of the force of superior genius, than was 
exhibited in the career of this extraordinary man. Born 
ina paratively humble sphere of life, without friends 
to press him forward, he rose through his own abilities to 
the highest possible situation that a subject could attain, 
and gave promise of pre-eminent usefulness to his country. 
But, alas! how uncertain is every thing dependent on the 
frail tenure by which we hold our being—how vain are all 
our anticipations, and how worse than vain the dreams we 
love to indulge in;—a moment passes and they are dissi- 
pated, and we behold the clear and naked truth in terrible 
distinctness. He had not long entered on the discharge of 
his duties as Premier, when he was arrested by the heavy 
hand of sickness, and in a short time carried beyond that 








‘¢ bourne whence no traveller returns,” leaving not one, but’ 


all nations where the voice of liberty has ever been heard, 
to lament his untimely doom. 

This distinguished man possessed talent of a very supe- 
rior order, both as ascholar and a statesman, and his loss 
will long be regretted by the liberal in politics and 
literature, to both of which classes he was an ardent friend 
and able coadjutor. In very early life he was remarkable 
for the brilliancy of his mind, and for many years prior to 
his death he was generally considered the most able diplo- 
matist of the age ; while, at the same time, he was univer- 
sally admired for the generous liberality of his political 
sentiments, and the great urbanity of his private demea- 
nour. While yet a school boy, he was one of the most ta- 
lented contributors of the Etonian, a work most favourably 
known by the great ability it displayed ; and it was not 
long after he arrived at the age of manhood, that he was 





res} and esteemed by the inhabitants of foreign na- 
tions. In speaking of his death it may well be said that 
‘¢a great man hath fallen in Israel,” and it will require a 
long—long time to supply his place ‘ia the British Empire. 
The appointment of Viscount Goderich, as his successor, 
gives reason to hope that the King is disposed to comply 
with the prayer of his dying minister, and continue that 
line of policy which can alone result in the glory and wel- 
fare of his nation. We hope it may be so. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 

Lyceum, No. 8. 

The Guards, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Clio. 

Holbrook’s Military Tactics. 

Bichat’s Pathological Anatomy, by Togno. 

The Governess, by Mrs. Sherwood. 

Reuben Apsley. 

The latest publications are to be had of Jupan Dosson, 
108 Chesnut-street. 





Lady Morgan has a new novel in press, which will soon 
be published, entitled ‘‘ The O’Briens and the O’Flaher- 
tys.” 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
The statue of Lord Melville was placed on its pedestal 
in Edinburgh, on the 3lst of July, in presence of an im- 
mense crowd of spectators. 
A seaman, named John Thomas, or John Pinckney, af- 
ter having been subjected to a slight confinement during 
intoxication, on board the brig Eugene, bound from Balti- 
more to South America, stabbed the first mate, and was 
only prevented from killing the captain by the timely in- 
terference of the second mate. ‘This took place off North 
Point, near Baltimore. The mate died in a few hours, and 
the murderer was brought ashore and committed to jail. 
A person in Massachusetts, perceiving the good effects 
of Dr. Chambers’ remedy for drunkenness, has invented 
one to cure the habit of tobacco chewing. We heartily 
wish it success. 
An enormous squash, weighing 94 pounds, is now exhi- 
biting in Charleston, in the vicinity of which city it was 
raised. 

The chair placed in the Speaker’s desk, in the Pennsyl- 

vania Capitol, was brought to Philadelphia, from England, 
by William Penn, and was occupied by John Hancock, as 
President of the continental Congress, 
The Tuscaloosa, Ala. Chronicle, says there is in that 
office a Press of great antiquity ; its existence has been 
traced as far back as the landing of General Oglethorpe, 
near Savannah, Geo. in 1732; and it is said to have been 
brought out to this country by him for the use of the infant 
colony then under his charge. 

From the Ist of January to the Ist of August, 1827, 
10,193 passengers arrived at New-York by water—15,000 
arrived at Quebec—and probably 5,000 at other northern 
ports—making over 30,000 emigrants to America in six 
months. 

The Ohio State Journal informs us, that although no 
mines have yet been opened in their territory, iron ores 
exist there of the richest kinds, and in abundance. The 
most common species is that which is yulgarly known by 
the name of red or brown ore, which occurs in lumps or 
nodules from the size of the smallest shot to pieces weigh- 
ing eighty or one hundred pounds, It appears to exist in 
great quantities, sometimes in beds; and experiments made 
with it in common furnaces prove it excellent. 


The manner in which cross-eraminations are conduct- 





ed in Courts of Justice has been often complained of, and 


especially where women have been subjected to it. The 
extreme to which it is sometimes carried certainly exceeds 
the bounds of that license for detecting truth which the 
construction of the law contemplates. As far as the ob- 
vious and real object of the cross-examination tends to 
elicit the truth, we make no objections, though we think 
even in this respect less impertinencies might be introdu- 
ced, and more decency might be observed where females 
are concerned. Some respect ought to be paid to their 
retiring habits, and some allowance for their less robust 
temperament, We question whether, where a timid wit- 
ness of this description be exayined, it be fair or legiti- 
mate to put questions merely Jor the sake of embarass- 
ing, in order, where the witness’s evidence is perfectly 
intangible, to discolor the truth by an inference of equivo- 
cation, and to delude the minds of the Jury by directing 
their attention to it. Where the question put is obviously 
meant merely to embarass by some circumlocution or base- 
less presumption, and where the object is to pervert truth 
rather than to elicjt it, it is our opinion that the Judge 
or Jury ought to interfere, and that the witness (having 
already answered plainly and straight forwardly) would 
be justified in calling on the Judge to protect not herself 
only but the cause of justice, from being discoloured or 
perverted by a mere piece ef wordy chicane.—T'ruth 
Teller. 





LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


London and Liverpool papers to the 13th and 15th of 

August, have been received at New-York. 
MR. CANNING’S DEATH. 

Mr. Canning died at Chiswick on the 8th of August. 
His disorder was inflammation of the intestines and gan- 
grene, attributed principally to intense attention to his offi- 
cial duties. 

The Sun of the 11th states, that the appointment of Lord 
Goderich, as First Minister, had given great and general 
satisfaction. Mr. Huskisson is spoken of for the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

By the aid of telegraphic communication, Mr. Canning’s 
death was known in Paris ten hours after it had taken 
place. 

Mr. Canning’s funeral was to take place on the I6th 
August, and was to be strictly private. 
terred in Westminster Abbey. 


Ile was to be in- 


Mrs, Canning never quitted for more than a few minntes 
the bed side of her husband. Her unremitting attention, 
as well as that of the Marchioness of Clanricarde, attract- 
ed the observation of all those who attended on Mr. Can- 
ning. 

Something remarkable was observed in the appearance 
of the body. For several hours the features were so chang- 
ed that they could not have been recognized ; but in the 
course of the 9th, they resumed their original placid as- 
pect. During his delirium, his mind wandered on great 
political subjects. 

The king wrote with his own hand an order to bestow 
the vacant appointment of Commissioner of Customs on 
Mr. C.’s private secretary, as a mark of respect for Mr. 
Canning’s memory. 

Mr. Canning has died in the zenith of his fame. His 
name will be handed down to future generations, and re- 
mote posterity will regard him as one of the most gifted 
statesmen, and most brilliant orators of the present day. 

“ The evil that men do live after them, 
The good is often interred with their bones ;”” 
So let it not be with Mr. Canning. 

Some curious coincidences mark the latter days of Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Canning. About the middle of June 1806— 
a few moments after having formed an Administration, of 
which he was the head—Mr. Fox made his last appear- 
ance in Parliament. In August, he was with difficulty re- 
moved to the villa of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, 
where, after undergoing sundry operations, he soon after- 
wards breathed his last, aged 57 years and some months. 
He was buried in a vault in Westminster Abbey, near the 
remains of his great rival—Pitt. At the latter end of June 
1827—also a few months after having been appointed the 
head of the Administration—Mr. Canning made his last 
appearance in Parliament. Illness assuming a still more 





serious aspect—(he had not been well since the Duke of 
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York’s funeral, and his agitations were increased on be- 
coming Premier)—Mr. Canning was invited by the Duke 
of Devonshire to reside at the fine villa, Chiswick, in the 
hope that change of air might renovate his health. He 
also there underwent several operations; but soon after- 
wards breathed his last—about Mr. Fox’s age, dying, itis 
mentioned, in the same room in which Mr. Fox expired. 
It is said, that Mr. Canning will be buried near the vaults 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox—namely, in the aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, formed by the great western door. 











PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


PROMENADE DRESS. 


Acambric Muslin dress, the skirt finished by an em- 
broidery in coloured worsted, consisting of wreaths of 
lilac and green leaves placed alternately en treillage.— 
This trimming reaches nearly to the knee, and is com- 
pleted at the top by an embroidery in waves. The cor- 
sage goes nearly to the throat, and is very full. The 
sleeves are excessively wide at the top, and a little full at 
the lower part of the arm, except at the wrist, where they 
are confined by a bread tight band. The mancherons 
consist of two scollops which cross each other on the 
shoulder, and are edged by a light wreath of green leaves. 
Round pelerine, gathered into a ruff composed of two 
rows of bouilons, which completely envelopes the throat ; 
the pelerine descends upon the shoulders, and is finished by 
four light edgings in waves, alternately lilac and green.— 
Ceinture of broad riband, tied in bows and ends very 
Jarge behind. Leghorn hat, the crown is adorned with a 
garland of green leaves, bordered with white marabouts ; 
bows of mingled green and lilac riband, are placed inside 
the brim, and the strings are one lilac and the other green. 
Green parasol of a large size. Lilac shoes and gloves. 

; RURAL BALL DRESS. 

A clear muslin dress over a white sarsnet slip ; cor- 
tage a la grecque; it is cut low and square round the 
bosom; it is moderately full, and formed to the shape 
by a broad ceinture, which rises in a point between 
the breasts. A fall of broad lace is disposed round 

bosom, and crossed upon the shoulders in such 
amanner as to have the effect of a pelerine, forming a 
point in front and another behind. White sarsnet sleeves 
extremely short and full, partially covered with lace, which 
is looped by bows of riband into points. The trimmings 
of the skirt is similar, except that a rouleaw heads the 
points, and the bows that loop them are larger. White 
satin ceinture, fastened behind in bows and ends. The 
hair is arranged in light bows on the forehead, and fasten- 
ed up in a full knot behind by a very large tortoise-shell 
comb. A sprig of roses, attached by a knot of white 
riband, is placed on the left side. Necklace, &c., gold 
~ pearls. White kid gloves and shocs, Carved ivory 
‘an. 

HALF DRESS. 

A dress of cote-pali, of the palest brown; the skirt 
is embroidered in the shawl style, in palms of white 
silk, which surmounts a single deep flounce, scolloped 
at the edge with white silk. The corsage is half high 
and full ; the fullness being arranged round the bust by 
two narrow white bands. Short full sleeve of cote-pali, 
over which is a long one of crepe lisse, finished by a long 
broad wristband embroidered in palms. Ceinture of 
Wrought silk, shaded in brown, with a slight mixture of 
white ; it fastens in front with a gold buckle. A blond 
lace cap, trimmed with white roses, and knots of brown 
gauze riband ; the latter partially shaded by a drapery of 
Wlond lace. Pearl ear rings and necklace. Bracelets 
composed of very narrow gold chains, the Bracelet being 
formed of twelye ; clasp a antique. 
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THE DRAMA. 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 


Wednesday, Sept. 5.—Hamlet—and The Rendezvaus. 
—Mr. Hamblin’s second night. 

Thursday, Sept. 6.—Richard the II].—and X.Y. Z. 
—Mr. Booth’s first night. 

Friday, Sept. 7.—Pizarro—and Bears not Beasts.— 
Mr. Hamblio’s third night. 

Saturday, Sept. 8.—Jron Chest—and Hundred Pound 
Note.—Mr. Booth’s second night. 

Monday, Sept. 10.—William Tell—and Hundred 
Pound Note.—Mr. Hamblin’s fourth night. 

We do not remember any Theatre which, in the space 
of a single week, has exhibited so many attractions as 
were produced at the Walnut street house during the 
last sen’night. Every night a standard play has been 


performed, the heroes of which have been filled by two 


actors, one of whom is unquestionably among the first 
in the country, and the other is rapidly rising to theatri- 
cal distinction and renown. While efforts like these are 
made by the manager to gratify the public taste, there 
must be, of course, a proportionable encouragement, 
and we observed with great pleasure that the houses for 
the most part were excellent. 

Mr. Hamblin is an actor of very considerable merit. 
While he is inferior to some of the great tragedians we 
have lately had among us, he is certainly superior to num. 
bers who have appeared before a Philadelphia audience, 
in the character of Stars, and will, we have no doubt, if 
he bestows proper attention on the profession he has 
chosen, acquire a very elevated dramatic reputation. His 
Hamlet was avery correct personation of that melancholy 
Dane, and in some scenes he was unusually effective. In 
Rolla, though not great, he was very good, particularly 
inthe prison scene where, to our apprehension, he sur- 
passed all his predecessors. This gentleman has a figure 
peculiarly adapted for the parts he generally plays, and 
a head which is a fine specimen of the antique. 

On Thursday Mr. Booth made his first appearance at 
this Theatre in Shakspeare’s celebrated tragedy of 
Richard to a crowded house, and was received with 
every manifestation of regard. His Richard is so well 
known to the play-going people of this city, that any 
comments are entirely unneccessary ; suffice it to say 
that he went through the partin his usual brilliant and 
impressive style, notwithstanding the miserable support 
he received from his * cousin of Buckingham.” We have 
no disposition to be severe, but we must remark, en pass- 
ant, that the person who appeared as the representative 
of the noble duke who © helped the wily Richard to the 
throne,” would be seen to much greater advantage in the 
part of “ ancient Pistol,” in which he can fret and strut 
in the true Ercles vein,” without exciting the sneers of 
his audience. We hope shortly to sec his place supplied 
by a better. 

Mr. Booth’s Sir Edward Mortimer on Saturday evening 
was a most splendid performance. We have not time 
to analyze it, nor is it necessary that we should, as there 
are but few of our readers who have not seen him in 
the character, or read, or heard of the excellent man- 
ner in which he enacts it. In the closing scene of the 
second act where he imposes the oath of seerecy upon 
Wilford, we do not remember, upon any former occa- 
sion, to have seen him use so much exertion, nor with 
greater success. It is a source of sincere gratification 
to us that this gentleman during the two nights of his 
performance, was welcomed by overflowing houses, His 
superior abjlities as a performer, his scholastic accom- 
plishments, and his amiable qualities in private life, richly 
entitle him to favour, and it is to be anticipated that in a 
little while he will become the favourite of our towns- 
men. 

Mr. Smith, of whom we expressed a favourable opi- 
nion in our last, has given additional proots of his talent 
as a general actor. In Laertes, Richmond and Wilford, 
he was very praiseworthy: and if he will throw rather 
more vigour into his performance of parts like these, 
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ly successful. Mrs.Cowell’s Ophelia was highly credit- 
able to the talents of that lady, being superior to ‘any 
performance of that part-we have elsewhere seen. 

The Hundred Pound Note is the most entertaining 
farce which has yet appeared on these boards. Without 
the wit of X. Y. Z. it has far more humour; and he 
must be ascetic indeed who could listen to the conundi- 
drums of Billy- Black, without being moved to laughter. 
It was well sustained throughout. 





SINGULAR MODE OF PAYING DOCTORS, 
In the Burman empire the parents of young women, at- 
tacked by a dangerous illness, enter into a compact with a 
doctor, who undertakes to cure her under the following 
conditions, namely—If she lives, she becomes the property 
of the doctor ; if she dies, he pays the value to the parents, 
He adds that the number of fine young women he saw in 
the house of a doctor at Menday, made him think that the 





practice was very common.—Alexander’s Visit to the 
Burman Empires 





Appropriate Names.—The New-York Chronicle says, 
we observe in our Marine List the arrival of the Happy 
Go Lucky, in distress. 

The Happy Go Lucky hath happily come 

To a haven of rest from the rude Ocean’s foam, 

Unhappy, unlucky, and sorely distrest, 

Yet the Happy Go Lucky hath come for the best ; 

Though her hap hath been lucky, her luck was mishap, 

And mischance, by chance, her name chances to slap, 





MARRIED. 


On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Mr. Joun 
H. PaLeruorp, to Miss ANGELINA SNYDER, both of this 
city. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Samuel Mervin, the Rev. 
Joun P. Dursin, of Augusta, Ky. to Miss Frances B, 
Coox, daughter of Mr. Alexander Cook of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Dr. 
SamveL C. THornton, of Moorestown, N. J. to Ma- 
RIA ALENBY, daughter of the late William Thackara, of 
this city. 

On the 6th inst. hy the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, Mr. 
Joun SevERSON, of Maryland, to Miss Louisa daugh- 
ter of John Saulnier Esq. of this city. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. Jonw 
GoopricH, to Miss Poe rE BURWELL, all of Philadel- 
yhia. 

; On the Ist inst. at New York, by the Rev. Mr. Frey, 
Mr. Joun F. Warson, to Miss ANN Janz WEED, both 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, Mr. Isaac 
Pike, to Miss Mary James Bringc.ey, both of this 
city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
Joun Dunn, to Mrs. Martaa Link, both of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Conwell, Mr. 
RicharD M‘GauLey, to Mrs. Lypia WarD, all of this 
city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rey. Dr. Hurley, Mr, Joun 
RuSSELL, of this city, merchant, to Miss Hannan KgL- 
LY, daughter of Dennis Kelly, Esq. of Haverford, Pa. 





DIED. 

On the 10th inst. after a long and distressing illness, aged 
26, DanieEL M‘Inryr, son of J. M‘Intyre, of this city. 

On the 8th inst. Mrs. MartHa PUuuen, wife of Ro- 
bert Pullen, of this city, aged 65 years. 

On the 7th inst. at his house near Holmesburg, after a 
short illness, Mr. WiLL1aM LarDNER, in the 69th year 
of his age. 

+ On the 8th inst. Hannan M. BLAYNEy, daughter of the 
late Dr. Arthur Blayney, in the 26th — of her age, 

On the 7th inst. in the 13th year of his age, Hexry 
Frick, son of Joseph B. Norbury, Esq. 

On the 7th inst. Jane Marta, daughter of Charles W. 
James, aged 22 months. 

On the 7th inst. after a lingering illness, which he bore 
with fortitude and resignation, Mr. Josep Myrick, aged 


33 years, 


On the 4th inst, Mr. James Fearson, of this city. 
On the 5th inst. Mr. ELIakim GaRRETSON, aged 67 


years. 


On the Sth inst. Perer Barro, of this city. 
On the 5th inst. Miss Laura Borcer, aged 19 years, 
On the Sth inst. Mr. Parrick Reapine, aged 35 


years, 


On the $d inst. aged 48 years, Mr. Taomas HENDER- 


son, known for many years as an honest and respectable 


rter. 
On the 5th inst. Joun JosePH Lagarne, aged 2 


(which we are satisfied he can,) he will prove eminent -| years, 1 month and 11 days, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
DEFENCE OF POESY. 
*Tis said, sweet Poesy, thou’rt nought, 

That mindless is thy lay ; 
But, gentle maid, they know thee not, 
They feel not who thus say. 


Ask him who dwells within thy bowers 
Where joys luxuriant teem, 

How blest with thee, the length’ning hours 
As passing moments seem. 


Ask the rapt Bard by thee inspired 
With visions heavenly bright, 

Soaring on radiant wings untired, 
Through boundless realms of light : 


Is’t nought fair Virtue to adorn 
In soul-absorbing guise— 

Pure as ethereal breath of morn— 
A daughter of the skies ? 


To purify from dross the heart— 
To generous thoughts give birth ; 
Aspirings to the soul impart, 
To raise it from gross earth : 


To nourish, and to chasten love 
From sordid, base alloys ; 

To truth—to tender feelings move, 
And mentalize its joys : 


To virtue closer bind the heart, 
Its dictates to revere ; 

By kindly feeling—gentle art, 
To soften truth severe ? 


And cold—obdurate—gross must be 
That heart of mortal clay, 

That communes, purest maid, with thee, 
Nor feels thy gentle sway ! 


Is nought thy task to whom is given, 
With truth’s seraphic tone, 

To lead the raptur’d soul to Heaven 
With strains that seem its own; 


That wakes the patriot strain with zeal 
The warrior’s heart to warm, 

And rouse it for his country’s weal, 
In bold defence to arm : 


Or swell with tender soul thy lyre 
In tones of native grace, 

And all the social ties inspire, 
That bind the human race. 

Ask the poor Swiss’ on happier plains, 
Through fairest climes who rove, 

If when they hear their native strains, 
Their hearts melt not in love ? 


Let the heart say, when some loy’d strain, 
Oft heard in happier hours, 

Steals on the ear, what mingled pain 
And joy, that heart o’erpowers. 


F’en the rude son of Afric’s sand, 
Or Arab’s deserts drear, 

Feels his relenting heart expand, 
Thy rudest strains to hear. 


And art thou nought who thus can tame 
The rudest heart and mind, 

Diffusing there a gentler flame, 
A feeling more refin’d. 


Despite of sordid, sceptic heart, 
Too cold to feel thy flame ; 

And worthless sons who taint thy art, 
And blemish thy fair name : 
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The mind from grov’ling to redeem, 
In mental light to shine, 

And “little less than angels seem,” 
Sweet Poesy, is thine ! 


Religion’s handmaid—nurse of love, 
Of all refin’d and pure, 

Still bright’ning at each wide remove, 
Through ages to endure. 


*Twas thou, oh, Heaven descended! gave 
The Bard of Avon’s flight, 

In Heaven’s own chrystal founts to lave 
His seraph wings of light. 


To thee inspired minds we owe, 
Whence, bright as orbits beam, 

Refulgent truths, mellifluent flow 
In pure—exhaustless stream. 


From me, though lowly of thy train, 
What grateful sense is due, 

For hours, how sweetly stol’n from pain, 
And giv’n to joy and you: 

For quicken’d sense of pure delight, 
That nature’s charms reveal ; 

For heart unchill’d by wordly blight 
That still knows how to feel : 

For blest—inspiring—fairy hours, 
With bards inspired past, 

In sweet entrancement in thy bow’rs 
Nor shade of care o’ercast : 


And shall I, ingrate, not repel 
With heartfelt courtesy, 
All stains that underrate thy spell, 
Enchanting Poesy ! SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELTHIA SOUVENIR. 
AUTUMN. 

Let merry Spring enjoy her flowers, 

And odorous Summer sunny days ; 
Let Winter build her icy towers— 

I scorn them all for Autumn’s blaze. 
Spring, like the puny child is seen ; 

A tender care—a sickly hope— 
Shrinking from warmth of sunny sheen— 

Too weak with lusty winds to cope. 


Summer and hey-day youth agree ; 

A brilliant flame too bright to last— 
A rolling cloud of joy and glee— 

A fleeting hour of rich repast. 


Winter and age alike display 
The chilly smile—the biting sneer ; 
The last remains—the dying day— 
Of all that @nce was fair and dear. 


But glorious Autumn strides along, 
Like a creation in its prime ! 

And all its tints together throng, 
To make the true, the great sublime. 


And so should man in manhood’s years, 
His every tone of mind display ; 
Show virtue’s smile—pale pity’s tears, 
Tho’ storms and lightning round him play. 
Like Autumn’s sun his fame should rise ; 
Tow’ring on clouds, in grandeur dress’d ; 
And when he sinks from mortal eyes, 


Go like a giant to his rest. ORO. 





THE Kiss. 
(Translated from the Irish.) 


Give me a kiss before you go, 
And then—we’ll part forever ; 
I little thought she would do so— . 
May all the saints in Heaven forgive her ! 
The kiss I felt whole weeks and days, 
And yet it made my bosom shiver ; 
She fled and left me in amaze— 
May all the saints in Heaven forgive her! 


~ ® 


Oft have I travers’d hills of snow, 
Oft have I cross’d the dreadful river, 

To press that cheek where roses blow— 
May all the saints in Heaven forgive her! 


And yet, perhaps she may relent, 

And cheer me once again—no, never— 
The greatest sinner may repent— 

May all the saints in Heaven forgive her! 





APHORISMS. 


“ A line may reach him, who a sermon flies.” 


There exists not any man, or woman, of an affectionate 
and generous nature, who would not much rather blame 
themselves than blame the object of their esteem and ten- 
derness ; and no feeling is more difficult to be borne, than 
the conscious degradation of the being, one has fondly 
adored. 


Who can say to what degradation to one’s self, or de- 
struction to another, the indulgence of vanity may not 
lead? It may only be weakness in the first instance ; in 
the second it may be vice. 

Those, accustomed in childhood to curb and deny their 
little appetites and passions, will be best able to struggle 
with and surmount the passions and appetites of their ri- 
per years. 


The incidents of real life are sometimes more incredible 
than any thing we read of in fictitious history, and most of 
us can remember, probably, some well authenticated fact 
which happened in our memory, that has called forth the 
sneer of incredulity, when it has, at a distant period, been 
communicated to others, 


All trials of temper are salutary, and as this world is a 
state of probation, and the little daily trials of life are per- 
haps more difficult to be borne than great and unusual ones, 
I cannot allow myself to think any dispensation otherwise 
than a kind one, which calls into use those serviceable and 
Christian virtues, patience and forbearance. 

With many persons who are sincere believers in the 
truth of Christianity, religious faith is a thing which they 
are contented to know that they possess, without bringing 
it into every day’s use—they seem to consider it like fa- 
rel jewels not fit for every day’s wear.—lIts efficacy asa 
daily guide, as the impeller to good feelings, and the re- 
strainer of unkind ones, and as a purifier and regulator of 
the thoughts and actions, is never present to their minds; 
and any persons who should venture to make it evident 
that with them such an influence is perpetually present, 
they would be apt to stile methodists or fanatics. 


It is a painful truth that the operation of fear is more 
sure and more frequent than that of love, in influencing the 
conduct of human beings towards each other, and that the 
power possessed by the meek, the tender, and the benevo- 
lent in both sexes, is a nonentity compared to the dominion 
enjoyed by the violent, the sellish, and the overbearing. 


Moral virtues are durable, and therefore precious, only 
as far as they are derived from religious belief, and are the 
consequence of it. Without that, all morals are built on a 
sandy toundation, and are liable to be swept away by the 
flood of strong temptation. Morality cannot stand long 
without the aid of religion, and the mere moralist in a time 
of affliction may learn to know, that the only refuge in sor- 
row and in trial are the Rock of ages and the promises of 
the Gospel. 


There are two sorts of jealousy—the one struts a heroine 
with a poisoned bowl and bloody dagger—the other is only 
armed with pins and needles, and is no heroine at all; but 
she makes such a use of her weapons, that she does as 
much, or even more harm to domestic happiness, and to 
the interests of society, than her more lofty and impassion- 
ed sister. 


There are men in whom the habit of constancy, and of 
undeviating attachment, is as strong and unconquerable as 
in virtuous women; and ill befall that wife, who, though 
conscious of her happi in pc ing the faithful ten- 
derness of a devoted husband, can dare to abuse the power 
which she possesses and to tyrannize, because she may do 
so With impunity, over the heart that loves her even with 
her faults. 
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